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Abstract | 


Mamie Eisenhower as First Lady: 
mt a 


: . gl 
Media.Coverage of a Silent Partner 
iy 


~ 


v Coverage of Mamie Eisenhower as First Lady illustrates 
difficulties which the media has in projecting images of 
women.\ Like many women in the news, she was noteworthy 

. v 


because of her satellite status in relation to a man. Ex- 


ercising some control over her-public portrayal -- if only 


to refuse to see the press to the extent it desired -- she 


deliberately chose to present herself within the framework 
of sex-role stereotyping instead of:presenting herself as a 
flesh-and-blood human being. To the degree the press joined 


with her. to present her in stereotypical terms raises the 


a8 ais. 
auestion of whether it was held captive by its own assump- 
tions concerning the role of women. . ; 
il 
4 
] 
\ 
ot 


Mamie Eisenhower as First Lady: 


Media Coverage of a Silent Partner/ 


“ ® 


‘ 


Mamie Eisenhower, wife of the 34th President of the 


- 


United States, presided over the White House from 1953 
ite : 
to 1961 during an era generally, looked back on as a time 


of equanimity after the stresses of the post-World War II 


period. The apparent quietude of the period was deceptive; 


masking sotial currents that welled up into. the activism 


1 


of the succeeding decade. Nevertheless, as projected 


to the nation via the media of her day, predominantly the 


press, Mrs. Eisenhower herse}|f helped symbolize the surface ”’ 


complacency of her husband's administration. . She appeared 
to be* the quintessential political wife, waving graciously 
and smiling at her husband's side. In public she anbedved 
the epeaaetonal role expected of most*American women during 
the 1950s - a be, above all, a devoted wife.. ¢ 

Mamie Eisenhower predated the era of professional 
image-making for First Ladies. As her obituary expressed 
it, she always was "content to be régarded primarily as_ 
a sieleuabeieing ielpmate rather than an influential behind- 

‘ ‘ 


the-scenes adviser."2 Yet by virtue of being First Lady, ~ 


rs 


. 


Mrs. Eisenhower was called upon to play a visible part 


in her husband's administration. This paper attempts ‘to 


examine her performance as a public figure as measured 


A 


by.the media and to analyze the tensions involved between 


Mrs. Eisenhower's desire for personal privacy, on the one 


- 1 


hand, and hal @ick to assist her ‘husband, on the other, 
by performing in the public sphere. ; 

involved in this unstablg equation wees the reporters 
who covered the First Lady; enteeiy sake seaenes to 
women's salu and sitpere given: The eek of deciding how 

: x au 
much the. public was told about Mrs. Eisenhower - and indeed, 
‘how much the public had a right to know about begs rested 
mainly with these individuals suas eis editors. Conse- 
quently the press coverage of Mrs. nigenhewer merits 
attention for at least two-reasons: (1) It provides’ 
insight into 1950s ideas of news coverage of women by 
showing what reporters thought was ne was not appropriate 
, ~ 

material for the media in the case of Mrs. Eisenhower, 
and (2) it offers an opportunity to examine what molders 
of public opinion depicted as representing appropriate 
performance by a First Lady. Since the attention | 


customarily given a First Lady. makes her somewhat 


of a role for American women, by examining press . 


education at Miss Wolcott's finishing school there and 


\ 


coverage of Mrs. Eisenhower, scholars can enlarge their 


understanding of whdt was considered accéptable conduct 


for women in general during the 1950s. 


Unfortunately Mrs. Eisenhower's papers are not open 


‘to researchers at this time, but information on her portrayal 


in fhe press has been obtained’, from newspaper and magazine 


. 


articles, biographical accounts “and the papers jand memoirs 


re 


of journalists who covered her. Other references have 


been located in the diary of James C.:Hagerty, Eisenhower's 


press secretary. printed material has been supplemented 

by sapeaned igieatetes. oath journalists who kne® Mrs. ; 
Eisenhower. ° In addition, Mary Jane McCaffree Monroe, 

who handled press relations in her capacity as Mrs. 
Eisenhower's social secretary, has provided details on 


Mrs. Eisenhower's views of the press. 4 


Aside from her marriage to one of the ens outstanding 
figures of the mid-twentieth céentury,..the facts of Mamie L 
cd 
Eisenhower's life were not exceptional. Born on Nov. 14, 
1896, in Boone, Iowa, Marie Geneva Doud - called Mamie 
from birth - was one of four duaatars of 4 well-to-do 


meat packer, John §S. Doud, and his wife, Elivéra. Moving 


with her family to Denver, Mamie Doud ended her formal 


‘ 
' 


6 - - 


. 


sie ti one of the city's most sought-after Bel Bey On 

a visit to San mubende, Texas, in ro she met Dwight 
David Eisenhower, then a second lieutenant in tee ieae 
Army. The couple was need on July 1, 1916, over the 
protests of her father, who thought his daughter was marry 


ing beneath her station.” 


The marriage spanned 53 years, including the death 
of their fut child, Doud wi ane; in 1920 when he was 
three years old, and’ some twenty moves in ae country 
anhiabeosa as Eisenhower rose in the military to become 
the nation's most popular Geteret during World War II, 
later assuming the presidency of Columbia University and 
being named head of NATO. Her only surviving child, John, 
became an Army sbrice: like his father. Outliving her 
Paiste by 12 years, Mrs. Eisenhower suffered a heart attack 
at tie family farm in Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, the only 
) home she and her husband ever owned? in September 1979, 
and died a few weeks later, on Nov. 1 - shortly before 
‘ ‘ 


her 83rd birthday. 


, 


But just as the seeming placidity of the Eisenhower 
years concealed a realistic picture of American society, 
beneath the conventional surface of Mrs. Eisenhower's life 


lay rumors of scandal that hovered about her for years. 


They began during world War II aes Eisenhower eee 
as Supreme Allied Commander and she was living alone in 
a Washington hotel. Reports that Mrs. i edhewex drank 
esis circulated on the Washington scene, particularly 
after other persistent rumors cropped up that Eisenhower 
planned to divorce her to ere een ee Kay Summersby, 
who had acted as his chauffeur and secretary during the war. © 

Consequently at the time Eisenhower was being pushed 
as a candidate for the Repebl ican peesieental nomination 
in 1952, Mrs. ae was eoiudaneea something of 4 
questionable asset. Supporters of his chief rival for 

, * 
the nomination, Ohio Senator Robert.A. Taft, circulated 
stories about Mrs. Eisenhower's witeged sidatetuae as well 
as smear brochures ins to his cunawer's alleged love 
affair with Summersby. ’ Merriman Smith, a correspondent \ 

\ 
for United Press, recalled in an oral history interview 
standing near Eisenhower when a delegate to the Republican 
pi tiacia’ convention cane up to the seabed and said, "...we're, 
worried about your wife?....We hear she's a drunk." Accordixg 
to Smith, nivedhower, netaihe his temper by an heroic effort, 
blandly replied, "Well, I know that story has gone around, 
¢ 

but the truth of the matter is that I don't think Mamie's 


had a drink for something like eighteen months. "® 


v 


Smith did not write about.sthe incident. Today, in 
7 ye z 
an era when one former Farge Lady, Betty Ford, publicly e 


. \ 
has announced that she has a drinking problem, it is likely 
that the delegate's question and Eisenhower's response 
would be front-page news. But during the 1950s it was 


. ’ 


considered tn poor ;taste to print such material and the 
~@ 


‘question of Mrs. Eisenhower's drinking was never publicly 


addressed, although .rumors of her alleged alcoholism con- 


tinued throughoft the Eisenhower aditinistration, cropping 
. : ‘ N 
up repegtedly in connection with newspaper accounts refer- 


ring to her health. The first -public refutation was given 
by Mrs. Eisenhoyer herself in 1973 when she told Barbara 


Walter during a television interview she had known for years 


that people said that "I'm a, dipsomaniac,' 


explaining 
she had an inner-ear ailment at caused her to occasionally 
walk unsteadily.? 
Of even more interest to the anti-Eisenhower press 
was the rumor regarding Ike's relations with Summersby , 
a story some reporters pursued vigorously but were not 
able to pin down. For example, Walter ee a eevee 
spondent for the Chtcago Tribune, which ia THE for 


the Presidential nomination, unsuccessfully sought to obtain 


‘ 


the diary of Gen. George S. Patton. 10 


The diary supposedly 


a ’ 


) 


\ 
contained a copy of a message from Eisenhower ‘delivered 


by Patton to Summersby informing her Eisenhower had decided -_ 


not to divorce his wife. Throughout her life Mrs. Eisenhower 
ie i J 
never commented in public on, the Summersby story, although 


her son, John, compiled a book of letters from his father 


to his mother, titled Letters to Mamie, in 1978 to disprove é 


charges of infidelity. - 
Because of the rumors that surrounded her, Mrs. 


Eisenhower could have been depicted as-something of a passive 


martyr, holding on to her husband in spite of his shabby 


} » 
in ' treatment of her and submitting to an unwelcome fate which 


. 


2 thrust her into the limelight. Coverage of her, however, 
emphasized positive aspects, aes as her bubbling personality 
and. spontaneous. charm. .Still she had little initial interest 
in the White House. Her granddaughter-in-law, Julie Nixon 


Eisenhower, noted, "When in 1952, Ike chose a way of life 
g . . a2 - 
that would mean permanent fame and entail constant press 


- 


attention...Mamie was not enthusiastic. She had never 


/ 
been an ambitious woman." \or had she ever been interested 


in politics. She had not voted in a national election 


before 1948, indicating both her disinterest in popitical 


\ 


" affairs and her view that her husband's military status. 


ie 


removed them both from political participation. As far 


( 


= 10. 


a. 


ee 


8 
¢ 
as is known, she never endeavored to give Eisenhower 
dé 
political’ advice. 


Thus Mrs. Eisenhower was relatively unaccustomed to ; Ki 

and unprepared for her estiees wath the news medida during 
’ 

Eisenhower's first Presidential Benctetan in 1952, although 
she had experienced some contact with women reporters during® 
her war years in ‘Washington. Malvina Stephenson, then 
a correspondent for the Kansas City Star, recalled 40 years 
a oe 
later that Mrs. Eisenhower had been friendly and open when 
approached for interviews during this period, providing 
light vignettes about the Eisenhower family for the Star, 
which took a special-interest in the general because his 
boyhood home was in Abilene, Kansas. 24 According to 


= ' 
Stephenson, Mrs. Eisenhower became‘far more aloof and 


inaccessible after she entered the White House. /° 
Dealing with the press en masse, rather than with 
a single reporter, proved a taxing experience for Mrs. 
Eisenhower, although by contemporary accounts she handled 
herself well. Her first encounter with the press corps 
SS } ; ’ 
offered a baptism by fire. Schedulgd to meet some 75 women 
? 
reporters at an off-the-record reception during the 


Republican national convention in July 1952, she found 


4 
herself the center of a brawling mob as men reporters invaded 


a 


I] | ‘ 


¢ 


the room and tangled with women reporters, accompanied 


by photographers, who were determined to get close to her. 16 
¢ 
Nevertheless she still managed to answer questions on topics 


aa 
such as whether the general whistled when he shaved and 


how often she took care of her grandchildren.!? 


During the campaign, conducted primarily by train, 
bie, ese was neones positively, if rather infrequent- 
ly, as nny to. her husband in attracting voters. Tife 
magazine ivadiaiaea "Ike's unassuming wife has become a 
bright star on the back area show. "18 Lite Super bent 
wemeee Wallace found she magnetized crowds and quoted the 
New York Times's top political reporter, James ntaven,. 
as estimating, "Mamie mee be worth at least 50 electoral 


votes."19 In contrast to the family scene presented by 


Eisenhower and his wife, Eisenhower's Democratic opponent, 


wa 


Adlai Stevenson, who was divorced, had no helpmate at his 
side*to woo voters. 


Noting with approval Mamie Eisenhower's disinclination 


to make headlines, Life compared her favorably with the- 


current First Lady. "She will have all the ‘highly commend- 


able dignity of Bess Truman enlivened with a touch of Ethel 
Merman on the side," Wallace wrote, referring to Mrs. 


Eisenhower's folksy manner, youthful hair style - bangs 


12. 


4 


were her trademark - and "attractiveness and humor. "20 


- By omission the staunchly Republican magazine avoided com- ne 


* 


id 


‘paring, Mrs. Eisenhower with the activist Eleanor Roosevelt, 


Mrs. Truman's predecessor, who had used the position of 
4 
¢ . ’ 
First Lady to push for humanitarian reforms and who had 


4 


been seen as a person in her own right. Indeed, a caption 


under a picture of her in Life summed up th@ prevailing a ees < 
su ‘ . i 
Ba tone of campaign coverage of Mrs. Eisenhower: "She sits 


quietly’ and always pays close attention to her husband's 


- 


speech. "21 


For the most part, Mrs. pieadiiowey was portrayed in 
the press as personification of the feminine mystique, 
serving as ideal copy for women's pages and magazines which 
promoted the image that she had, as she put it, "only one . 
career and its name is Ike."%2 Feature stories focused 
a her interest jin clothes and acting as a hostess. As 


SO en, ? 
an example or hat it billed as Mrs. Eisenhower's "mind 


of ‘her own," for example, the Women's Home Companion 


revealed Mrs. Eisenhower's preference for public beauty w 
parlors in preference to private hairdressing sessions. 23 


It added that Mrs. Eisenhqwer had "neither Mrs. Roosevelt's 


physical stamina nor cultural preparation," although it 


noted, "Yet she will never be content to emulate the quiet 


n44 ns 


manner of Bess Truman.... 

After Eisenhower's smashing victory carried her into 
the White House in 1952, Mrs. Eisenhower initially attempted 
to play a somewhat more — role,than Mrs. Truman, who 
had refused to hold press conferences and was rarely heard 
from in public. Within two months of the inauguration, ca 
Mrs. Eisenhower held a press conference, reinstituting 
a custom pdgen by Eleanor Roosevelt. Unlike Mrs. Roosevelt, 

Mrs. Eisenhower allowed men as well as women reporters 

to cover the event, although the Secret Service laid down 

a "dadies first" rule requiring the 41 men to let the 37 sd 
women precede them into the room and only one man reporter . 
asked a question. 2° Video cameras were on hand, making 
‘the event the first press conference of a First Lady to 

be sca on the then-new medium of television. 

It is doubtful the subject matter excited en rs 
of either sex. Mrs. Eisenhower, after posing for photo- 
srapheee: read a list of her planned activities and 
announced plans to revive the White House Easter egg roll 
and to spend Easter with her grandchilféren. Most of the 
senbocene was devoted to gieeetne questions about changes 
in White House living arrangements to suit the preferences \ 


o . 
of the Eisenhowers. Perhaps the most poignant note came 


14 


f IZ 
4 
when Mrs. Eisenhower volunteered she had opened the white 


glass curtains which covered the White House windows - 


26 


so she could see outside. 
Evidence exists that in some Gave Mrs. Eisenhower 
did féel confined as First Lady. Although the press con- 
ference was hailed as a success - Bess Furman of the New 
York Times, for era sis said Mrs. Eisenhower "demonstrated ' 
complete self-possession and a good grasp of the complex 
First.Lady role" - Mrs. Eisenhower never held another one. 27 
According to her secretary, Mary Jane McCaffree Monroe, 
mee Eisenhower did not enjoy the experience. 28 In addition, 
Mrs. Monroe Said, Mrs. Eisenhower's mother, Mrs. John Doud, 
who stayed at the White House, cautioned her daughter against 
being too much in the public eye, believing that it was ; 
unladylike for a woman, even if she was First Lady, to 
be a public figure apart from her husband. 29 
"Mrs. Eisenhower didn't like being asked qiestiene 
and being put on the spot," Mrs. Monroe recalled. 39 Conse- 
quently Mrs. Eisenhowey delegated to her the responsibility 
of seeing the press, first once a week and later less fre- 
quently, to make announcements and to release the social 


calendar. "She told me to cut it (press contact) down," 


Mrs. Monroe said. "Her mother lived with her & she didn't 


15 


13 


want too much publicity."31 Yet, Mrs. Monroe remembered, , 
Mrs. Eisenhower, known for her piquant, heart-shaped face 

and shesaing smile, enjoyed being photographed and entertaining 
“guests and liked having her activities as a hostess : 
publicized. 22 Unlike other family members she did not 

try to dissuade Eisenhower from seeking a second term 


following his first heart attack in 1955. r 


It was an era, unlike today, rae a First Lady ieee 
not expected t6 show she was intefested in worthy causes. 
As Julie Nixon Eisenhower put it, "If Mamie Eisenhower 
were First Lady today, she would be a fish out of water, 
subject to pressure - which she would have resisted - to 
be involved in First Lady projects, to project a proscribed 
image. "33 She kept aloof from reporters and rarely gave 
interviews, which were foreign to what her granddaughter- . 
in-law called her come-sit-on-the-couch-and-chat-with-me 
nature."34 

By the standards of today, when. the press prides itself 
on vigorous journalism, reporters of the period appear 
somewhat lethargic in giving Mrs. Eisenhower bland cover- 
age. According to Maxine Cheshire, then a reporter for 


the Washington Post, "No First Lady was ever as gently 


treated in print as Mamie Eisenhower."39 Cheshire 
* 


16 


attributed this to an "Emily Post Scenaeh to reporting 
about the occupants of the White House," which character- 
ized the 1950s.3© Her biggest story about Mrs. Eisenhower 
for on Post was a "scoop" on locating the place where 


: ; \ 
the First Lady bought evening slippers at a discount to 


have them dyed te match her gowns. >? 

In the opinion of both Cheshire and Jack Anderson, 
then Drew paarean's assistant in the investigative’column, 
"Washington Merry-Go-Round," the press should have raised 
questions about Mrs. Eisenhower's acceptance of gifts from 
foreign governments. According to Anderson, "when Drew 
made so bold as to tweak Mamie Eisenhower for latching 
on toa diamond necklace from King Ibn Saud and a gold 
mesh bag from Emperor Haile Selassie 80 heavy she could 
hardly carry it around, the stories died the quaek death 


of press neglect."38 


Similarly, a Pearson story about 
the alleged influence-peddling of Mrs. dic achpecte 
brother-in-law was quickly forgotten. Anderson attributed 
\this to the "pro-Eisenhower" tilt of 80 per cent of the 
press. 2? ee ; ’ 
Due partly to the rumors about her drinking, the press 


showed more interest in Mrs. Eisenhower's health than in 


other aspects of her performance as First Lady. Fifty-seven 


17 


years old when her hufband was elected President, Mrs. 


Eisenhower was plagued by a heart murmur and subscribed ym 
to the theory "that every woman over 50 should stay in 

bed until noon. "49 Accustomed to dealing with servants 
from her childhood days in Denver, Mrs. Eisenhower ran 

- the White House from her bedroom, giving orders to staff 
members as she reclined in pink, ruffled hed Gackets during 
the morning hours.41 rhig picture of Mrs. Eisenhower as 

a ruling matriarch was not presented to the public, which 


. 


saw her as something she definitely was(not - a prototype 


- 


Mrs. Average America, who was like a congenial suburban 
housewife. 44 
If reporters provided a mistaken impression of her, 


they may be excused in part by their inability to obtain 


accurate information after she curtailed press contacts, 


following the example of Mrs. Truman. Ip’the opinion of 


some reporters, her secretary was far too protective of 


the First Lady. 43 According to Isabelle Shelton, who .covered 
the White House for ae Washington Star, the secretary 
"didn't even give out weekly releases. With her it was 

sort of a catch-as-catch-can thing in which you had to 

ask the right questions or lose the game."44 Mrs. Monroe, 


cd 


on the other hand, saw her job as serving as "a buffer 


18 


between Mrs. Eisenhower and the press. 


n45 


Eisenhower's able press secretary, “James Hagerty, 
became involved in Mrs. Eisenhower's press relations only 
. v 
on rare occasions, chiefly those related to questions about 


her health. In March, 1955, Paul Butler, chairman of the 


Democratic oo Committee, declared that Eisenhower 
\ S 
' 


might decline to run for a second term because of newspaper 
reports that Mrs. Eisenhower's health was poor. Consulting 
Eisenhower on the comment, Hagerty decided not to answer 
the statement but to let Republicans in Congress denounce 
Butler for smearing the First Lady, which they promptly 
dia. 46 The next month dagerty, responding to Eisenhower's 
concern over the issue, suggested that reporters not be 
told Mrs. Eisenhower was ill at the home in Gettysburg.47 
Waal merely stuck to the story that she was at the farm- 
house with some work in connection with furniture and things 
moving in," he noted in his diary. 48 Concern over Mrs. 
Eisenhower's health reached the point where the President 


finally was forced to address the subject at a press con- 


ference, remarking, "She is, of course, not as robust and 


strong as some people, but she is a good healthy on eee 


During the 1956 re-election campaign and subsequent : 


. 


> A : 
second term, press coverage of Mrs. Eisenhower continued 


19 


in the same vein as gee the first term. Bess Furman 
reported in the New York Times that Mrs. Eisenhower opened 
her.second four years in thé White House "with the situation 
F ¢ ‘ 

well in hand" - . terms of ample rest, meticulous grooming 
(by this time ‘she eetiiee hairdressers to come to the White 
House) and an extensive wardrobe. 29 In ‘1957 Mrs. Eisenhower 
participated iin two events for Washington newswomen < a 
birthday party in her honor given by two clubs made up 


of women reporters and a subsequent tea for the press to 
: ‘ 


express appreciation for the birthday party. 


year she received soplous attention in women's pages across 
the country in eonnestion with donating her personal fudge 
recipe to the Women's National Press Club for inclusion 

in a club cookbook. 

Coverage took a siete critical turn the following year 
when Eisenhower's plane made a 3,000-mile detour to take 
Mrs. Eisenhower and several of her friends to Elizabeth 
Arden's health farm in Phoenix, Arizona. With security 


restrictions in place, Mrs. Eisenhower once again was 


~ 


rumored to be under treatment for alcoholism. Although 
the issue was not raised publicly, even the pro-Eisenhower 
* 


,press questioned the trip. Time magazine asked, "Was Mamie 


getting the full waxworks?....The White House and the Arden 


| 


20 


The previous 


4 


18 


> ad 


— 
empire clammed up tight." The incidént soon faded from 


public concern. 

When Mamie Eisenhower left the White House in 1961, 

~- 
the Washington Post summed up her tenure in a story typical 
of those run on the departing First Lady: "...She has 
been a gracious and glamorous hostess, entertaining some 
70' of ficial foreign visitors - more than any of her prede- 
cessors - snd doing it ona yrander scale....Mrs. Eisenhower 
has suena herself to millions by her devotion to her 
hbsbana and family...."23 Like others, the story depicted 
her as a ts on her four grandchildren, frequent visitors 
to the White House. 

In summary, coverage of Mamie Eisenhower as First 
Lady illustrates difficulties which the media has in projecting 
images of women. Like many women who have figured in the 


{ 
news, Mamie Eisenhower was noteworthy because of her 


satellite status in relation to a man of prestige ana power. >4 
Bxercising some control over her public portrayal - if 

only to refuse to see the press to the exteht it desired - 
Mrs. Wieenbewee deliberately chose to present-herself within 
the full array of sex-role seeccoeupind: In her case it, 


was a way of defending herself against vicious rumors 


regarding her character and marriage. It also allowed her 


: % 


zl 


19 


to function quietly within the beeneraek ae hae husband's 
political communication program, symbolizing the subordinate 
status .of women then being popularized by the ‘mass media 
but soon to be attacked by Betty Friedan. Yet Mrs. 
Eisenhower's media portrayal disguised 4° fidehsanacnneed 
human being, said by intimates to be a forceful personality 
: / \ 

in her own right.>° To the degree the press,joined with 
her to picture her in stereotypical terms 2 tede the ques- 
tion of whether the media is held captive by its own . 
assumptions - in this case assumptions concerning the suit- 
itis role for women during the 1950s.°° 

In. the 19506 at still es eee for the public 
to accept a First Lady who restrained her activities to 
providing hostess service in the White House, in spite 
of the energetic example of political activism set by 
Bienes Roosevelt. Like Bess Truman, Mamie Eisenhower | 
ceieeted “hace to the pattern of ningteenth-century First, 
Ladies who saw their duties as social and were covered 
in the press only in those terms.°’ Mrs. Eisenhower - 
was succeeded by the glamorous Jackie Kennedy, who added 
to the public role of the Fifst Lady by her interest in 


promoting the 2 ae After her other First Ladies were 


virtually forced by political expediency, if not personal 


ee 


: 20 
yo | 


preference, to have pet projects - beautification (Lady 


Bird Johnson), volunteerism (Pat Nixon), the ERA (Betty Ford), 
qa health (Rosalyn Carter), fostet diunnasente (Nancy 
Reagan) . % ; 
F ks 
In retrospect Mamie Eisenhower's i treatment 

be ihe media represented a throwback to a pre ious era. \ 
The press delicately avoided any mention of the gossip that 
surrounded her, although it might have performed a service 

by Sunaiee ives ne open, and laying to rest, the runes 

of bared ita By nie aeeenaane an honest treatment 


) 
v a ; : ; , 
of Mrs. Eisenhower as a human being, the media failed to 


\ 
present an accurate portrayal of her, even though she 
4 
herself wanted to be pictured only as a hostéss and self- 
effacing wife. For both Mrs. Eisenhower and the reporters 
aes ae nee ; ‘ 
who covered her, the prevailing feminine mystique provided 


a handy, but accurate, stereotype behind which they hid 


in declining to deal openly with the public. 
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